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Comment 


We are accustomed to superlatives in this cinema age: but it would 
need most of the terms in which outrageous claims are regularly made 
on every hoarding to give an adequate idea of the impact made by 
Diaghilev wnenever he visited a new centre. He and his company had 
an effect on virtually every branch of artistic life, by no means only on 
ballet, and his revitalising of the best of the old conventions had the 
effect of destroying the most hackneyed and valueless of the new. It is 
true we cannot expect a Diaghilev to visit us every other year. What we 
can look for is a continual enrichment of our musical life by the right 
sort of musical visitor from abroad. 

Such visits may on the one hand provide a stimulus that can have a 
lasting effect on the shape of British music of our time ; on the other, they 
may achieve nothing more momentous than the filling (or possibly the 
emptying) of an impresario’s pockets. If they reveal a higher standard 
than we are accustomed to, the effect of something worth while supremely 
well done is in itself a strong deterrent against complacency and the 
dangers of provincialism. A set of performances or performers may 
demonstrate a national style, and so establish some aspect, be it a tradition 
of tempo, emphasis, or balance, without which the music loses its 
essential characteristics. It is possible for a foreign combination by 
its example to re-establish some half-forgotten principle, to correct an 
attitude or value, or to introduce a new approach or set of ideas. 

This summer we have already had some outstanding examples, and, 
by the time these words are in print, we may expect the Covent Garden 
season of the Scala company to have provided another. The 
Rotterdam performance of Bach’s Saint Matthew Passion, which was 
heard at Aldeburgh, was remarkable enough to do something towards 
the re-establishment of this work in its true perspective. More recently, 
the American ballet company headed by Balanchine has been giving 
an almost continuous demonstration to whoever cared to see that the 
foundation of ballet is, and always has been, the music. 

In any consideration of the potentially valuable effect visitors from 
abroad may have, one’s thoughts turn immediately to Edinburgh. 
Here, the position with regard to foreign artists is equivocal. In its 
capacity of a ‘ platform for the world’s greatest performing artists,’ the 
Festival relies on the visiting performer. But in so far as this concern 
for the performer as performer represents the policy of the Festival 
management, there is no guarantee that any engagement will serve a 
more useful purpose than the momentary delectation of a particular 
audience. It is this lack of a convinced and purposeful policy that is the 
Festival’s most serious shortcoming. As the leading (or best advertised) 
employer of artists from abroad, Edinburgh must give very serious 
consideration to the factors which make the import worth while, and we 
hope an attempt will be made to become a constructive influence in 
musical life instead of merely its weathercock. 


Lisa della Casa in ‘ Capriccio.” Photo Ernst Hausknost 














Opera Production in 


Germany: 1 
By Patrick Lynch 


Up to a few years ago the notices of a new opera production in England 
nearly always conveyed the impression that the visual form of the work 
was a kind of decorated box, existing in time as well as space, into which 
the participants stepped in turn. The credit for the performance was 
usually apportioned in descending order to singers, conductor, orchestra 
and stage designer; the producer was rarely more than mentioned. 
One thought of him as a kind of harmless accessory perhaps responsible 
in some vague way for moving the chorus around the stage but definitely 
subordinate to the principal singers. Only Mr. Newman spread him- 
self, but against the background of most of his colleagues’ indifference 
one gathered from his energetic appraisals that the shortcomings on the 
Covent Garden stage were caused by the inefficiency of a machine which 
in other places functioned automatically. Things have altered since 
the war, of course, but production is still mostly treated as a kind of 
ad hoe contribution to the performance, with rarely a hint to the reader 
that such aspects as theatrical history and tradition, let alone aesthetic 
currents, could contribute to production style and practice. The point 
is that most of these writers are music critics and only the exceptions 
like Dyneley Hussey and Ernest Newman seem to have made a special 
study of opera as an art with its own conventions (the specialist contri- 
butors to OPERA are of course excepted ; I refer only to the general Press). 

Here in Germany opera is Theatre—as it is in Italy, Spain and France 
(teatro lirico)—and its critics, who often have formal training in both 
* music science ’ and ‘ theatre science,’ nearly always accord the producer 
at least as much space as the conductor or the cast. And a sentence in a 
Berlin daily critic’s notice of the Salzburg Don Gicvanni—a third of his 
space went to production—shows how the writer sees the stage work 
against a historical-aesthetic background. ‘ The producer’s conception 
is an attempt... at welding the operatic-historic pattern of the ‘ dramma 
giocoso’ with a concept of world theatre . .and only achieves a cold, 
stylistic reflection.’ 

‘Most musicians and singers can tell of occasions in their careers, 
varying in frequency in relation to their success, when they have 
instinctively known that the audience was ‘ with them,’ welded into a 
single psychic entity sensitive to every meaning the artist wished to 
convey. No amount of training, intellect, cleverness or knowledge can 
achieve this ; art itself alone distills it from the mass psyche in the hall or 
from some plane beyond human consciousness. It is the greatest of all 
interpretative satisfactions. Now if opera is not to be the hybrid it is 
often said to be but an independent art, ‘ organically ’ composite, and 
exciting the spectator mass to almost involuntary participation in this 
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Elisabeth Griimmer and Erich Witte in Kelch’s production of ‘ Peter Grimes’ 
at the Stadtische Oper, Berlin. Photo W’. Saeger 


way, by working on its subconscious sensibility through the perceptive 
senses, it is clear that one main principle must underlie every 
production : if music is experience distilled into sound, then the producer 
must strive to make sound visible, to interpret the music plastically and 
visually. It is insufficient merely to deploy the action. It is harmful 
to be ‘ different’ and ‘clever.’ So the producer, who bases his visual and 
plastic scheme on the music, and lets every atmosphere and change of 
light, every possible step and gesture, be suggested by the music, is the 
truest servant of this art; for whatever fingerprint or character the 
irrepressible personality of the artist puts upon his work, he has worked 
subjectively, his hand at the disposal of the creators, his intellect merely 
controlling the instinctive reactions welling up from his subconscious 
mind. Of course the influences at work in theatre are so powerful and 
varied, and artists so specifically sensitive, that the sincerest among them 
will deliver productions which are mere abstractions in one degree or 
another of an ideal representation : one will be influenced chiefly by the 
stage action, another by pictorial values, another by some intellectual 
suggestion in the piece. Their work is often interesting, exciting or 
even sensational, and because of the material for discussion and the 
Opportunities for parading opinion it provides, is usually preferred by 
critics for their extended attention. But as soon as some isolated feature 
of a production attracts attention, something ‘ clever’ or ‘ different,’ the 
production has fallen short, for the producer has called attention to himself 
and away from the work; he has not worked completely subjectively. 
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Berlin with its three opera houses is an ideal microscope for observing 
these phenomena. Of the producers who strike me as most consistently 
subjective workers 1 think perhaps the most interesting to discuss for 
English readers might be Werner Kelch, whose Peter Grimes at the 
Stidtische Oper in the British Sector illustrates both this very principle 
and the problems facing the producer of a new foreign opera. Kelch is 
a still young Berliner who has worked in Vienna and Prague, and is 
finely sensitive to modern music. He is swift and volatile at rehearsal, 
and talks to his cast and chorus in a tender mezza voce as he demonstrates 
action, gesture and atmosphere. He gives the impression of a gentle 
lyric poet. I therefore felt myself flattered when he offered to discuss 
his plans for the Grimes production in 1947. I thought back with 
pleasant hope to the naturalistic first production at the Wells, and the 
beautifully stilly night that rose from it, for instance, at the scene of 
Grimes’s return to the village. But I was aghast when he told me 
he planned a tragic “ naturalistic-symbolic ’ treatment, and at the sight of 
the drawings—dreamlike gloom with fishing nets hanging from the flies 
—I protested that he was Germanising it like an old fashioned film. I 
tried to make him see that the action would gain a tragic irony if the 
background were the friendly village street which hated Grimes so. 
But I was reckoning without the preoccupation with problems of 
individual freedom, mob rule and claustrophobia which twelve years 
under the Nazis and present day Berlin can produce in a sensitive mind. 
And the performance showed that however un-English he was, Kelch 
was right, in that he had extracted from all the inner gloom of the music 
the full, passionate sense of tragedy that is proper when public opinion 
becomes mob law and secures the destruction of a helpless individual. 
So we saw the action and scenes through Grimes’s own suffering mind, 
we were with him in introspection. The crowd was revealed as a single 
animal, as in Bocanegra and Boris, by the way it moved about, not always 
in a solid mass but always displaying a single impulse, now direct like an 
arrow, now like a cloud. With all these dark, antipathetic currents 
abroad, the symbolism of the hanging fishing nets was no longer forced 
and particular, but justified because generalised—now they were the 
shadows of claustrophobia in Grimes, now the looming threat of the 
mob’s enmity, always they were the fate awaiting him with which the 
whole action is pregnant. The tragedy was brought nearer home by 
the costumes designed in no particular period, so as to eliminate the date 
element, and by the naturalistic acting of all but Grimes, and the local 
incident was shown in its true tragic perspective as the inevitable result 
of universal, eternal psychological forces. One saw at once that an 
attempt at concentrating on the Englishness of the work would have 
produced—who has not laughed at Hollywood ‘ Englishness ’?—an 
invalid copy, ineffectual because addressing the audience in strange, 
unknown terms, a foreign language. This is why all responsible artists 
interpret works in their own terms, for in a naturalistic, national produc- 
tion by a foreigner every literal error stands out a mile and detracts from 
the intended effect. It is of course an instinctive process arising from 
the subjectivity of the artist. 





But Kelch is an enigma. His next production was Carmen, an artistic 
failure interesting enough to run some thirty evenings. He saw it as a 
play of sexual desire and its frustration and inhibition, and decorated his 
stage with urban architecture characterised in all scenes but the third by 
bars through which the characters strained at each other—all natural 
and in good taste, but a mere abstraction, for where was the gorgeous 
Mediterranean of the music, the hothouse that forced the passions of 
the drama? The music was so familiar that he had forgotten it, his 
Carmen so fascinatingly intelligent to work on, his tenor so disastrous 
that he forgot, or wilfully concealed, the fact that José is the central 
character. His intensely religious and beautiful Joan of Arc at the Stake 
(world stage premiére) left one with a complete sense of catharsis, but 
has mysteriously disappeared from the repertoire, as did his macabre, 
universally praised Dance of Death (also Honegger). At the Staatsoper 
in the Russian Sector his slipshod and routine Ariadne auf Naxos (or so 
it struck me in a later performance) includes the unpardonable provincial 
device of making two clowns enter backwards from opposite sides, 
believing themselves to be followed, so as to collide and register surprise ; 
his Dantons Tod was so pregnant with the yearning for freedom and 
justice that the Russians banned it through the Culture Office of their 
German Zonal Government after one sensationally applauded perform- 
ance. His Elisir d’ Amore, a model of perfect style, has triumphantly 
closed the Staatsoper season. (To be continued) 


Kelch’s production of ‘Peter Grimes’ in Berlin with scenery by Herbert 
Kirchhoff. Photo Rothok, Berlin. 








Salzburg Festival 


The more Salzburg is its old selt, the more changes there are to record. 
This year, Furtwangler was in charge of three well-known operas, and in 
addition there were three novelties (two of them in one programme). 
I heard neither Furtwangler’s Don Giovanni nor his Zauberfléte, but his 
performance of Fide/io remains a magnificent achievement, if no longer 
quite on the level attained last year. Flagstad’s singing was far removed 
from what it had been in 1949 or in Wagner this June ; at this perform- 
ance only the top was impressive, and the once clearly articulated florid 
passages had become blurs of uncertain pitch. Equal, possibly even 
superior to last year, was Patzak’s Florestan, a marvellous performance, 
unsurpassed in any role by any contemporary singer | know ; it was a 
demonstration by one of the few great singers of our day that in dramatic 
music infinite meaning is possible only through infinite accuracy. 

From earliest times, its practitioners have been concerned with the 
theory and the re-shaping of opera. Every opera ever written constitutes 
an acceptance of an old form or an attempt to introduce a new, and each 
example is a particular commentary on operatic form in general. But 
the commentary is customarily implicit in the work, and not explicit as in 
Richard Strauss’s last opera, Capriccio, which was performed in Salzburg 
for the first time anywhere since the war. With Clemens Krauss as 
librettist, Strauss has taken opera itself as his subject. The scene is laid 
in France, at the time of Gluck’s reforms. At the house of the charming 
Countess a number of people are discussing the theme ‘ Prima le parole, 
dopo la musica,’ led by Flamand, a musician, and Olivier, a poet, who are 
rivals for the affections of the Countess as well as in their art. Arguing 
from a different angle is the Countess’s brother, whose interest in music 
is mild, but whose regard for the stage, and most of all for Clairon, a 
leading actress, is quite the reverse. More professional in his practical 
attitude than the artists, more knowledgable in his cynicism than the 
Count, is la Roche, a theatrical manager, who incidentally emerges as the 
one personality in a cast of types. 

Each character finds his attitude to opera reflected symbolically in 
his relationship to the Countess and the other guests. Some form of 
celebration is planned for the Countess’s birthday, and it is suggested that 
Flamand and Olivier shall collaborate on an opera with the day’s events as 
subject, and the assembled characters as dramatis personae. Separately, 
poet and musician make an appointment with the Countess, to discover 
how the opera is to end, and which is to be successful. She finds they 
have chosen precisely the same hour and place, and takes it as typical of 
her inability to show preference for one at the expense of the other. 
They must meet and learn for themselves how inseparable is their fate 
in life as in art. 

Originally, the opera was intended to be a short, one-act affair, designed 
to go with Friedenstag and Daphne. It has kept its one-act form, but 
lasted in Salzburg even with two or three cuts for two hours and twenty 
minutes. We are confronted in fact with Strauss’s old lack of economy 
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Schiffier as Theaterdirektor la Roche in ‘ Capriccio.’ Photo Ernst Hausknost 








Karl Friedrich, Wilma Lipp, Lisa della Casa, Elisabeth Hingen, Willi Wolff, 
Paul Schoffler, Hans Braun and Anion Dermota in ‘Capriccio.’ Photo Ellinger 


and self-critical discipline. The string sextet which acts as overture and 
which is being played as the curtain rises lasts nearly twelve minutes ; 
and the Countess is alone on the stage for just on twenty minutes at the 
end. The timings prove nothing by themselves, but they show Strauss’s 
continued inability to be concise and, taken in conjunction with the 
slightness of the theme and the same quality in the musical material, give 
an indication of the drawn-out length of the work. More obviously 
tedious was the interminable interlude for the servants. Did even 
Kapellmeister Krauss not dare mention the example of Don Pasquale to 
the aged composer? I saw the opera twice, and could not help being 
surprised that the composer had chosen this subject as suitable for the 
stage ; or, having chosen it, that he did not perceive that the conversational 
subject and a large orchestra were irreconcilable. Certainly the slender, 
almost witty theme and the unrepentantly garrulous nature of Strauss’s 
muse were entirely incompatible. 

Two episodes stand out: the octet, which occurs when discussion 
breaks through the bounds of polite conversation, and the monologue 
of la Roche, which immediately follows it. Here the composer’s 
material is so much stronger and his touch surer than elsewhere in the 
opera that one almost suspects that it was the first section he composed 
and that inspiration passed out of his reach when it was completed. 
These brilliant episodes give the rest of the music a rather second-hand 
air. Otherwise, only in the trio which closes the sonnet (written in 
praise of the Countess by Olivier and promptly set to music by Flamand) 
does warmth replace the all-pervading sweetness. 

Apart from its highlights, this is a score which relies on unvarnished 
cliché, and on diffuse reminiscence. Sweetness of sound and musical 
pastiche, either of the composer’s past successes or of eighteenth century 
‘atmosphere ’ music, one was of course prepared to accept, but sections 
of Capriccio were unforgivably thin and trite. Worst of all were the two 
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Elisabeth Héngen as Lucretia. Photo Ernst Hausknost 



























duets put into the mouths of an 
Italian soprano and tenor ; Strauss 
seemed to forget that parody is 
produced only by burning dislike 
or genuine affection for its subject. 
At least it must have impulse and 
this was completely lacking in these 
insufferably mild and _ tediously 
half-hearted little affairs. To sum 
up, there was insufficient inspiration 
and vigour to provide an antidote 
for the sugary nature of the score 
as a whole. 

The performance under Bohm 
seemed to be quite first-rate, and 
the orchestral playing must have 
been exactly to Strauss’s taste. 
More could be said for Rudolf 
Hartmann’s production and the 
lovely set by Gustav Vargo than for 
the nebulous acting of one or two 
of the singers. 
























Outstanding in every way was Lisa della Casa as the 


Countess, whose beautiful and gracious appearance was an important 


part of the performance. 


Her clear, cool, and beautifully produced 


voice has matured considerably since I first heard her in 1948, but she 
has not yet the full command of expression and of vocal colour and con- 
trast required in this sort of role. 





SchéfHer gave a notable character 
study of la Roche, and his efficiency 
and versatility are remarkable— 
more so in fact than his purely 
musical gifts, which are to my mind 
distinctly inferior to his acting. 
Neither Hans Braun (Olivier, a role 
created by Hotter) nor Willi Wolff 
(the Count) achieved any distinc- 
tion, but Dermota sang better as 
Flamand than he acted, and the ex- 
cellent Wilma Lipp had a beautiful 
moment or two as the Italian 
soprano. 

Far the most important of the 
new works mounted in Salzburg 
was Britten’s Rape of Lucretia, 
which was performed for the first 
time in Austria. As the career of 
a composer of the front rank 
develops, certain aspects of his 
genius as revealed in certain forms 
are likely to come to maximum 
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fruition and to receive a definitive expression, such as will not be sur- 
passed by him in the future. Lwrefia is one of the three or four works 
Britten has so far achieved to which I| believe this condition applies. 
It was not then to be expected that all its secrets would be discovered 
at a first attempt, however gifted the performers. 

The performance in fact had its faults just as certainly as it had its 
virtues, but the virtues were suflicient to ensure a very considerable 
success with public and press alike—and I have seen the unfortunate 
impression a poor performance of this work can make. Only in the 
Female Chorus’s exquisite slumber song did an over-fast tempo cause the 
music to be misinterpreted. Elsewhere, Krips’s sympathy for this 
music was thoroughly apparent, and in Lucretia’s last tragic entrance he 
achieved a perhaps even more moving effect than we are accustomed to 
in this country ; one hopes he has the opportunity to conduct the work 
in the regular Viennese repertory. 

Much of the singing was excellent, and we have not here heard a 
Collatinus of the calibre of Kurt BOhme. His noble voice and bearing 
gave a warmth and depth of feeling to his aria in the first scene and his 
reaction to Lucretia’s confession in the last that matched the quality 
of the music. Hermann Uhde quickly established Tarquinius as a 
spoilt adolescent, graced by an indescribably horrible grin of anticipation. 
His well-controlled and intelligent vocal colouring was a notable asset, 
but both he and Junius were consistently too loud in the recitative 


“The Rape of Lucretia” Opposite: Kurt Béhme as Collatinus (above), 
Hermann Uhde as Tarquinius (below). Photos Ellinger. Below: Giiden, 
Hermann and Héneen in Act I Scene 2. Photo Hausknost 

































Hilde Giiden and Richard Holm in‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ Photo Ellinger 





phrases of the first scene. Héngen excelled in the last act, when her 
singing and acting were alike highly impressive. She could not however 
capture the innocence of Act I, when her Lucretia was so apprehensive 
as to imply some foreknowledge of the impending catastrophe. Giiden 
as Lucia was perhaps the singer who most completely caught the style 
and her radiant singing was one of the delights of the performance. 
As one would expect it was in the roles of the Male and Female Choruses 
that the singers’ short acquaintance with the score was most noticeable. 
Annalies Kupper is probably an excellent Aida and Salome, but her 
Female Chorus had neither authority, maturity nor steadiness of tone, 
and the bottom of her voice was so colourless as to suggest complete 
miscasting. Patzak is far too good an artist not to bring out the salient 
characteristics of the Male Chorus ; his performance will unquestionably 
mature, but comparison was with Peter Pears, who has far more experi- 
ence in the role and is also the only tenor I know who is his equal in the 
purely musical projection of music. 

There remains the production by the director of the Vienna Burg- 
theater, Josef Gielen. He was not much helped by the courtyard-like 
set designed by Caspar Neher, which served well enough for Act II but 
fitted badly with the tent in scene 1, and was a draughty surround for 
the intimate music of scene 2. The producer did not clarify the relation- 
ship between the prologues or interludes and the acts themselves which 
must depend dramatically on the raising of the curtain at the psychological 
moment. Otherwise Gielen was strikingly successful both in the overall 
effect and in the details of his production. 
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With Lucretia was given the first stage performance of Boris Blacher’s 
Romeo and Juliet, a one-act opera lasting sixty minutes. I heard this work 
in half-a-dozen rehearsals as well as on the first night, and I am as con- 
vinced that it received a superlative performance as I am that its 
juxtaposition with Lwcrefia was an unfair handicap. Blacher was 
described in the programme note as a composer ‘ sceptical of all display, 
inimical to all that is vague, nebulous or ecstatic, and critical . . . of 
emotional extravagance and . . . excess.’ But scepticism is a negative 
quality ; and admiration for Stravinsky and (according to the programme) 
for Satie sometimes fathered some thin musical material. Blacher’s 
skilful and repeated use of ostinato lent unity to each of his short scenes, 
but by no means always gave direction to the strong lyrical invention 
in the vocal parts. 

The work was written for radio, and it is unfair to judge the composer’s 
stage ability from it. Perhaps its most striking feature was the cool 
atmosphere which pervaded the whole, and which I for one found any- 
thing but uncongenial. Episodes like the quicksilver Queen Mab 
chorus (think of attempting this after Berlioz !), Romeo’s serenade, and 
the impressive, dirge-like choral finale were of really fine quality. The 
composer was excellently served by his interpreters, notably by Krips 
who had achieved precision in the rehearsals without losing the elusive 
charm, and by Gielen who matched this quality in his production and 
also contrived to make the sixteen unconnected scenes appear logical and 
dramatic on the stage. The music’s understatement required all that 
the singers could give, and yet too much would have infringed on its 
essential reticence. Giiden was a marvellous Juliet, vastly improved as a 
singer during the last year, and as beautiful in voice as in appearance. 
Holm was a fairly adequate Romeo, Uhde, B6hme and Sieglinde Wagner 
were excellent in short parts, and Caspar Neher’s permanent set was 
admirable for the purpose. H. 





Since our ‘Comment’ in the August opera, there have been some 

amendments and additions to the plans for the London Opera Season. 
COVENT GARDEN. The production of Hansel and Gretel, originally 
announced for December, will not now take place. Erich Kleiber will 
now be in charge of the Pigue Dame production. Tosca comes into 
the repertory to replace Hansel and Gretel and will be sung by Zadek, 
Midgley, Rothmiiller, Ernest Davies, David Tree, Ronald Lewis and 
Michael Langdon. The production will be by Christopher West. 
Martha Médl, whose Carmen was such a success last season, will return 
to Covent Garden to sing the same role. 
SADLER’S WELLS The first performance of Don Carlos is scheduled for 
January 16. The cast will be: Joan Hammond (Elisabeth de Valois), 
Amy Shuard (Princess Eboli), James Johnston (Don Carlos), Frederick 
Sharp (Posa), Stanley Clarkson (King Philip) and Hervey Alan (the 
Grand Inquisitor). Michael Mudie will conduct, George Devine is the 
producer, and scenery and costumes have been designed by Roger Furse. 
There will be six performances in the latter part of January, and then 
further performances during May and June for the Festival of Britain. 
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Edinburgh Festival 


Last year at Salzburg I heard Furtwangler conduct a Mozart opera in 
an immaculately rehearsed performance, every semi-quaver in position, 
every chord perfectly balanced, every detail geared to its neighbour ; 
unfortunately, the whole thing took place at funereal pace so that the 
voice parts were often beyond the singers’ powers to sing, and the life 
was drained out of each and every bar. This year at Edinburgh I have 
listened to Fricsay conduct Le Nozze di Figaro (September 1), to which 
performance the exact converse of each of the above statements applies, 
but whose consequences were ten times more disastrous. I had heard 
and admired his direction of Frank Martin’s Le Vin Herbé and Orft’s 

intigonae at Salzburg, but I hope I shall never again in my life hear him 
conduct Mozart anywhere. It was a gruesome experience. 

Fricsay’s convulsive tempi—l assume they were constant from one 
performance to another—took no account of character or shape: to 
embark on one of the unmatched ensembles with this conductor was to 
experience all the resilience of tempo of the average roundabout. He 
paid just as little attention to the possibility of the singers’ negotiating 
their vocal line—I would swear that none but a quick change artist could 
have got round the last section of the Count’s aria at the speed the 
conductor chose. If the effect on the singers was bad, the result in the 
orchestra was almost worse, and the sound was consistently ugly and 
devoid of life—incredible, as this was the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, 
whose Mozart playing at Glyndebourne earlier in the summer was a joy 
to hear and who were back to this form the next night in Ariadne. 
After rattling through the first three acts, the law of averages apparently 
insisted that there be some dragging at the end, and Deh vieni fell apart 
as hopelessly and as irreparably as if eaten by moths. It was not only 
the lack of magic that was calculated to give pain to the listener, but the 
total lack of any sort of sensitivity to the large design or the small, 
whether the unit was the phrase, the aria, the ensemble, or the act. With 
the grand design vanished every individual point, every one of the great, 
heart-warming phrases, which abound in this opera as in no other even 
by Mozart himself. I can honestly say that I do not remember a perform- 
ance of Mozart that I more whole-heartedly disliked. 

| have tried to give some indication that this was not the sort of 
evening on which singers appear at their best, and certainly much of 
the singing was disappointing. George London, the young American 
bass-baritone, was a saturnine Figaro, too little experienced to make 
much of this very difficult role, but with a voice even throughout its 
range and of most impressive dark quality. The tempi prevented his 
voice making a proper effect in the arias, and his acting was inclined to 
be stiff, but he should be far more successful in other circumstances and 
other roles. Sena Jurinac was still a wonderfully musical and lively 
Cherubino, but she suffered like everyone else from the incredible tempi. 
Moreover, as one might expect, while she has grown into the role of 
Fiordiligi, she has been growing out of that of Cherubino. Clara Ebers 
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Dennis Wick: 


(Antonio), Marko Rothmiiller (the Count), George London 
(Figaro), Clara Ebers (the Countess), Elfride Tritschel (Susanna) in * Figaro.’ 
Photo Angus McBean 


did not efface memories of other singers of the role of the Countess, but 
she sang with a certain style and made a sympathetic figure on the stage. 
Rothmiller as the Count had a few moments of distinction, but most of 
his singing was highly disappointing and I had never before heard this 
artist to such poor advantage. Elfride Trétschel’s Susanna was a pallid 
performance, inadequately sung, and the same disadvantages applied 
to lan Wallace (Bartolo), apart from a single effective exit. 1 liked 
Jean Watson’s make-up as Marcellina, and April Cantelo’s singing of 
Barbarina (she was also good in her little song in Ariadne). 

The sets by Rolf Gérard were surpassingly dismal. Does he really 
think Figaro’s prospective marriage-chamber looked out onto the full 
sweep of a formal drive, or that a Countess with so magnificent a garden 
would have such dingy private apartments? There were some in- 
effective moments as well as some vulgar touches in Ebert’s production, 
which seemed depressed by the glaring faults of the rest of the perform- 
ance, and was nothing like as good as the one he did here in 1947. 
Unforgettable moments like Susanna’s entrance in the finale of Act II 
went for nothing, and I have painful memories of the fooling during 
Venite inginocchiatevi, of Figaro and Susanna doing ring-a-ring-a-roses 
at the end of their first duet, and of their swaying in time to the music 
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Miles Malleson as Monsieur Jourdain in * Le Bourgeois Gentilbomme.’ 
Drawing by Milein Cosman 


when in the finale Figaro makes mock love to the ‘ Countess’ in the 
Count’s presence. 

Ariadne (September 2) was a very different matter, and the performance 
was hailed with such enthusiasm at the time that I shall content myself 
with a postscript to what has been said elsewhere rather than a full 
review. Everyone by now knows that the original version was 
performed—largely, one gathers, through the good offices of Sir Thomas 
Beecham—and that this entailed a shortened version of Moliére’s 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme. This part of the performance was, I thought, the 
making of the evening. Miles Malleson’s translation was as brilliant 
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as his playing of Jourdain—a masterly study in folly, touching in its 
unshakable innocence—and Strauss’s pointed, vigorous, almost econom- 
ical, incidental music whets the appetite most enticingly for the opera. 
When it comes, the opera retains few of the incidental music’s virtues, 
but adds to them all Strauss’s best-known faults, of cliché, of banality, 
above all of long-windedness—this in a work which must anyhow 
exploit inconsistencies of style, since it owes its existence precisely to 
Strauss’s habitual indulgence in this vice. Zerbinetta and her crew have 
their moments of gaiety, and of course the famous coloratura show- 
piece is second to none as an opportunity for display. But even here, 
and much more certainly in Ariadne’s monologue earlier in the opera, 
sheer duration is inclined to drown inspiration, while in the sprawling 
duet with Bacchus at the end, boredom reigns unmocked, unchallenged 
and supreme. Unlike that of Capriccio (which is reviewed earlier in this 
number), the conception of Ariadne (written some thirty years earlier) 
seems to me masterly : but even if one were to concede that an artistic 
reconciliation of the divergent elements in both the music and the drama 
had been achieved (which I would not be entirely prepared to do), I 
think its effect is largely nullified by the utterly undistinguished quality 
of the musical material. On that ultimately the work must stand or fall. 

The performance was extraordinarily good. No one knows better 
than Beecham how to spin the Straussian coin so that the bright side 
seems to be always towards us. Only when it comes down to earth is 
the tarnish again visible. Under this conductor the orchestra was heard 
at its considerable best. Ebert matched Beecham’s efforts, and kept the 
whole thing unfussily in motion. The undramatic conception of Bacchus 
was too much even for him, but here composer and librettist were to 
blame rather than producer and singer. Oliver Messel’s sets were the 
best I have ever seen from the atelier Glyndebourne, and were really 
enchanting to look at. Apart from the undistinguished-looking rock 
round which revolved the classical side of the opera proper, they were a 
triumph of stage baroque, and in themselves perhaps a stronger reason 
in favour of a future revival than is to be found in the actual music. 

Ilse Hollweg’s Zerbinetta was so good that one almost forgot her less 
fortunate Konstanze—almost, but not quite. The immaturity at the 
bottom of her voice still denied its bell-like top, but in this music of 
course the merits of the latter far out-weighed the shortcomings of the 
former. Hilde Zadek is a rapidly improving singer, and her voice 
sounded even more opulent than when I last heard her in Vienna eight 
months ago. A faster tempo might have improved her monologue, but 
this nobility of sound and authoritative singing gave the role just what 
it required. Peter Anders did what he could for the ungrateful role of 
Bacchus ; if his voice sounded hard, he at least made audible such points 
as there are. The two ensembles, consisting of Maureen Springer, 
\pril Cantelo and Marjorie Thomas as Ariadne’s attendant nymphs, 
and Murray Dickie, Alexander Young, Douglas Craig and Bruce 
Dargavel as Zerbinetta’s entourage, were beautifully rehearsed. 
Bouquets to conductor, translator-actor, designer, and producer; to 
Ariadne and Zerbinetta ; to Springer and Dickie for their top tine in the 
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Left : Miles Malleson (Jourdain), Tatiana Lieven (Doriméne) and David King- 
Wood (Dorante). Foreground : Alexander Young (Scaramuccio), Ilse Hollweg 
(Zerbinetta), Douglas Craig (Harlek in), Bruce Dargavel (Truffaldin). 
Background : Hilde Zadek (Ariadne), Murray Dickie (Brighella). Setting by 
Oliver Messel. Photo Angus McBean 


two ensembles ; and to Glyndebourne and Edinburgh for making a 
success of the work on the stage and at the box office. Next year, may 

have the same efforts expended on something of greater worth, 
please? Brickbats—oh well, they seem to have been used up on 
Figaro. H. 


We apologise to our readers for the delay in the publication of the 
current number which is due to the dispute in the printing trade. It 
is hoped that the December issue will be on sale by December 9 and 
it will include over twenty pages devoted to the recent La Scala season 
at Covent Garden, with action photographs by Roger Wood, and 
impressions of the performances by Constant Lambert, Edward Renton, 
Arthur Notcutt, Erwin Stein and ‘a galleryite.’ 

Five pages are devoted to the recent revival of ‘The School for 
Fathers’ at Sadler’s Wells. 








Wolf-Ferrari and 
‘I Quattro Rusteghi’ 


By Giulio Confalonieri 
{translated by Wynn Morris} 


The genius of Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari conceals a wealth of originality 
beneath a superficial simplicity of style and an orthodox artistic approach 
—both of them characteristics which hardened in his later years into an 
attitude of vigorous polemic resistance. 

His career has something of the rare fascination of a legend. Born in 
Venice of a German father and a Venetian mother, he spent much of his 
boyhood with his father in art galleries and museums, watching him 
patiently copy a Bellini or a Tintoretto, a spacious canvas by Veronese 
or an intimate Venetian scene by Guardi. He soon resolved to follow 
in his father’s footsteps when he grew up, but later changed his mind 
and turned instead to philosophy and mathematics. And then, while on 
a visit to some distant relatives in Germany, he suddenly felt an irresistible 
urge to devote himself to music. He had found his vocation. 

But there is more to the unusual legend of Wolf-Ferrari. A new 
chapter began on the day this hopeful and quietly confident young man 
went to study in Munich under the distinguished Josef Rheinberger. 
In 1899 Wolf-Ferrari, now 23, returned to Italy and wrote a cantata: 
La Sulamita, which was moderately successful in performance. The 
following year, his three-act opera 
Cenerentola was performed at La 
Fenice, Venice. It was the sort of 
major fiasco guaranteed to seal a 
young composer’s fate. But as if 
by magic Wolf-Ferrari extricated 
himself with incredible agility from 
the débacle. In 1902 when he 
was 26 he became director of the 
Liceo Benedetto Marcello with the 
distinction of being the youngest 
and most decried of all Italian Con- 
servatoire directors. Every pro- 
fessor on his staff was old enough 
to be his father—some of them 
could have been his grandfather. 
A few students were of his own 
age. 

During the years he spent in this 
post, his interests tended to be rather 
unconventional. Verismo being the 


operatic fashion of the time, it 


Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari 














seemed crazy for the new director to dig out and have performed works 
of the eighteenth century (the ‘idle’ 18th Century as it was styled) : 
works like I/ filosofo di campagna by that most obscure composer 
Baldasarre Galuppi. Yet this he did. Then, every so often, he would 
apply for leave of absence to the Minister of Education, and quietly 
leave for Germany where he had succeeded in getting his own operas 
staged. In Venice, no-one had an inkling of these ‘ extra-mural ’ activities 
of the Conservatoire director. And even when somebody diffidently 
hinted at it while sipping coffee at the Florian café in Piazza San Marco, 
the general reaction was—‘ But can it possibly be true ?’ 

Between 1903 and 1913 Wolf-Ferrari wrote and had performed with 
clamorous success in Germany, Le Donne Curiose, I Quattro Rusteghi (1906), 
I/ Segreto di Susanna (1909), I Gioielli della Madonna (1911) and L’ Amore 
Medico. Sometimes a Milanese or a Roman paper would give a brief 
notice of these performances, but people outside Venice never really 
understood whether Wolf-Ferrari was an Italian or a German composer. 
Eventually Toscanini included Le Donne Curiose in a New York 
Metropolitan season. Wolf-Ferrari, invited to the premiére, spoke 
Venetian dialect to all and sundry—to Italians and Americans alike—and 
so allayed all doubts: he wasn’t a German after all. La Scala, too, 
decided to give Le Donne Curiose, and so at the age of 37, eleven years 
after the Cenerentola catastrophe, Wolf-Ferrari, already famous in Germany 
and lauded in America, made his debut before an Italian public, tortured 
by the anxieties and fears of a raw beginner. Now came the greatest 
surprise of a surprising career; the Italians realised that this strange 
compatriot of theirs would not subscribe to the realist school represented 
by Puccini, Mascagni and Leoncavallo with their plots of high passion 


Michael Whittaker’s set for Act I, scene 2 of ‘I Quattro Rusteghi’ at Sadler’s 
Wells in 1946. 
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let II of ‘I Quattro Rusteghi’ at Sadler’s Wells in 1946 





and effusive lyrical flights of vocal exhibitionism. He neither wrote 
‘German opera’ in imitation of Wagner, as Alberto Franchetti, for 
example, had done ; nor was he disposed to ape Strauss, a Wagnerian 
diehard who was beginning to cause something of a stir; nor had his 
works any affinity with French opera. What were they then? They 
were rather odd comic operas, tastefully contrived but of no clearly 
definable style. 

To the Italians of the time, comic opera represented not only an out- 
moded genre, vanished for ever with the memory of former joys beyond 
recall, a genre which was offensive in view of the urgency of psychological 
and dramatic problems. More than that, it had become confused 
categorically and somewhat naively with a vague, conventional conception 
of the Seftecento (Eighteenth century). Not one of the Scala habitués 
had ever heard Cimarosa’s I/ Matrimonio Segreto, Pergolesi’s La Serva 
Padrona or Piccinni’s La Buona Figliola; nevertheless, they were all 
unanimous in calling Wolf-Ferrari a seffecentista (‘a composer of the 
eighteenth century’). If they had known his father’s profession, they 
would have certainly spoken of a phenomenon of heredity, a trans- 
position from the medium of line and colour to that of sound. In 
short—the son copied the old opera-composers just as his father 
copied old painters. At the beginning of the century, Italian musical 
circles were deadly serious about opera. In fact, many critics could 
never forgive Verdi for his Fa/staff, an affront to the stage with its frivolous 
plot devoid of clamour and most important of all, corpses. 

Le Donne Curiose was well liked, but it was some years before I Ouazrro 
Rusteghi came to enjoy the popularity it does today in Italy—and then 
It was only after the opera had gone the rounds of the Italian cities 
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‘ " during an organized tournée. 
Even today, there is still much talk 
of Wolf-Ferrari’s serecentismo. But 
it is a cliché, a convenient aesthetic 
tag which will be difficult to erase. 
However, now that eighteenth cen- 
tury music has fortunately ceased to 
be an arid subject or a mere idea 
borrowed from superficial literary 
interpretations, and has taken on 
new life and a well-defined char- 
acter which everyone can learn to 
know simply by listening, we can 
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more accurately assess this sesfecen- 
tismo of Wolt-Ferrari. Contrary 
to popular belief, it does not spring 
from the substance of the music 
itself, but rather from the spirit, 
the forma mentis of the composer. 
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e 4 Take for example the long melodic 

ms - phrase from the short prelude to 

Maria Labia as Siora Felice in the opera I Ouartro Rusteghi, which 
* I Quattro Rusteghi’ is repeated in the sixth scene of 


the second act and again near the 
end of the last act. To place it stylistically and historically, we think 
first of Schumann and his Kinderszenen, rather than of Cimarosa, Paisiello, 
Galuppi, much less Mozart. The marking tranquillo, semplice is in itself, 
very like Schumann; even more so is the continual insistence on the 
dominant, often reached by a swift run over subdominant harmony ; as 
is also the rhythm and a sort of duet between the treble and the bass 
instruments in the orchestra. The same applies to the famous Intermezzo 
and Filipeto’s arietta, Lucieta xe un bel nome. \n the first case, the folk- 
song element is so intentional, so markedly deliberate that the piece 
clashes violently with eighteenth-century style which invariably sought 
to polish, stylize, and cast popular themes into a classical mould. In 
the second example, there is the persistent use of the * third’ in the key 
of G major, either in a simple tonic chord, or as a more complex chord 
of the thirteenth or the ninth in the key of D major—this insistent 
effect reappears under changing guises, as if to portray the bashfulness 
of the young lover, his determination not to be satisfied merely with a 
pretty name, and his yearning to gaze upon his fiancée’s face—all this 
transcends the musical mentality of the eighteenth century, stemming 
rather from the harmonic experiments of Brahms, Hugo Wolf and 
Verdi in his Falstaff. And there are scores of other examples. Wolf- 
Ferrari’s se¢tecentismo has therefore precious little to do with the technics 
of his music. Ineighteenth century music the composer of Le Donne 
Curiose and I Quattro Rusteghi identified unity of style, symmetry of line, 
beauty and truth—qualities akin to his own conception of life and art, his 
character and his psychological make-up. He considered art, and in 
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particular music as a conciliatory force, a bounty capable of quelling 
the excesses of our existence, of reconciling the inner disputes of our 
imagination, and of symbolizing, if not completely satisfying, our 
intimate, essential craving for peace, harmony, and higher order. 
According to Wolf-Ferrari, music is the only charitable act that we 
can accomplish in a world of violence, arrogance, and spiritual and 
material oppression. In the music of the eighteenth century, he saw 
the manifestation of a state of bliss which had been won, certainly not 
by shallow, careless thinking, but by an heroic effort to banish the 
obsession of grief, the slavery of nerves, the unhealthy pandering to 
‘complexes’, and our illusions and doubts concerning the relative im- 
portance of things. It was the artistic period which had never 
exaggerated the tone of its pronouncements, which had never seized 
upon a sentiment or an idea without clarifying it, ascertaining 
whether it be praiseworthy, or at least, whether it could survive analysis 
by a keen critical sense. Certainly, in Wolf-Ferrari’s operas (with the 
exception of his tragic essays—the not very successful I Gioielli della 
Madonna and S/y) there are patent elements of sestecentismo, just as there 
are borrowings from Rossini, Donizetti, Schubert, and any number of 
allusions to composers from Bizet to Dvorak, reflecting the whole of 
European instrumental development during the last century. 

More important still is the mentality of the se¢/ecento characterized by an 
artificial nostalgia which sometimes finds no solution. This trait finds 
expression in the aristocratic languor typical of Wolf-Ferrari, in his 
moderation of sentiments, in his portrayal of shy, dreamy lovers—made 
to measure—very young and elegantly discreet both in their indulgence 
of the sweet passion and in the intoxication of realised joys. It finds 
expression, too, in his good-natured comic characters—never compli- 
cated, never darkened by tragedy, never exasperated in their absurdity— 
but presented simply, like lovable illustrations in a child’s album. 
Wolf-Ferrari’s seftecentismo is also revealed in his passion for the shapely, 
clearly-defined musical phrase; in his passion for ‘ the self-contained 
piece,’ whether solo or ensemble; in his effort to preserve unity of 
construction in the meanderings of recita/ivo secco, which he often translated 
into the orchestral part. But in the end, even those elements which can 
be called ‘ in the eighteenth century style’ are always transformed by a 
modern, unprejudiced mind. Harmonic savour, instrumental colour, 
and rhythmic interpretation all serve to produce music alien to the 
Settecento. In essence, Wolf-Ferrari with his Le Donne Curiose and 
I Quattro Rusteghi using perhaps greater caution and abstaining from 
sarcasm, foreshadows the Strauss of Rosenkavalier (1911) and the 
Stravinsky of Apollo Musagete (1927). A man like Wolf-Ferrari, a Venetian, 
naturally turned for inspiration to the comedies of Carlo Goldoni. Here 
he could find everything he loved: anunchanging setting : Venice, poetry 
shyly hiding beneath simple prosaic language, a familiar alliance of nobles, 
bourgeois and plebeians, infinitely prudent judgment and total absence 
of great events. And although in Le Donne Curiose (later in La Vedova 


Scaltra and I/ Campiello) he chose plays where at least one character spoke 


in Italian, in I Quattro Rusteghi he used only Venetian dialect (the part of 
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Conte Riccardo does not affect the picture as a whole). And so his 
music is fresher, more refined and homogeneous. Perhaps the use of 
dialect prevented him from degenerating into affectation, from losing his 
sense of proportion, from becoming too facile and trite—all defects which 
marred his later works. Certainly, the four rich old men, /andatores 
temporis acti; their ingenious, intriguing wives ; Aunt Marina, younger 
and more sympathetic towards the young people, Filipeto and Lucieta— 
two children terrorized to the point of open rebellion ; Venice, a character 
herself of air and light, cunning and protective at the same time—all these 
are clearly and acutely drawn from beginning to end. Even the sparing 
use of leit-motives seems quite acceptable and natural. ‘I became 
young again at thirty "—Wolf-Ferrari used to say and he was thinking 
of his first acquaintance with Carlo Goldoni. Somewhat isolated in the 
tide of modern music, this composer who often said too: ‘Can you 
imagine Mozart saying “I am a se/ftecentista” ?” has bequeathed us 
I Quattro Rusteghi, a work destined to live on. 





I Quattro Rusteghi at Sadletr’s Wells 


We append Dennis Arundel’s programme note for his original 
production of The School for Fathers at Sadler’s Wells in June 1946, which 
explains why he transferred the setting of the Opera from Venice 
to London. 

* At about the Middle of the eighteenth century, Goldoni the author of 
over a hundred plays, wrote a comedy on the curmudgeonly city merchants 
who planned to marry off their children without allowing the young 
couple to meet until their wedding day, and who were outwitted, out- 
plotted and out-talked by their female friends and relations. In 1906 
Wolf-Ferrari at the age of thirty turned this into his third opera, | Quattro 
Rusteghi (which means the Four Boors, and not the Four Rustics) keeping 
the setting in Goldoni’s Venice, but changing the period to 1800. As 
however, difficult families are not a peculiarity of any one period, I have 
in this production set the action in accordance with the Goldoni original 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, and as it is usually difficult for 
British audiences to distinguish between the characters in an unfamiliar 
foreign work with such (to owr ears) fantastic names as Maroele, Dele 
Strope and Tartufola (in the original the audience distinguishes also 
between the Venetian and the Florentine way of speaking), in accordance 
with the stage fashion in the British theatre in Goldoni’s day the 
characters have been made British in the British setting of the industrial 
part of the City.’ 
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People vi: Eva Turner 
by Tom English 


No English singer, man or woman, has earned greater admiration and 
respect in the opera houses of the world than Lancashire-born Eva Turner. 
Without wealth and without influence, equipped only with a voice and a 
plain English name which she steadfastly retused to change, she began at 
the foot of the ladder and, by sheer ability and hard work, attained a 
supreme place at the top of her profession. She is one of those rare 
creatures of whom there is never more than a handful in a generation— 
a high dramatic soprano in the fullest sense. Verdi and Wagner are their 
happy hunting grounds ; Fidelio and Isolde are their meat and Donna 
Anna their drink; the soaring inhuman notes of Turandot hold no 
terrors, nor do they fear the swamping waves of full operatic chorus and 
orchestra. They are the supreme beings of grand opera. Eva Turner 
has sung both Italian and German heroic music from Buenos Aires to 
Berlin, from Milan to London, and from Athens to Copenhagen. Her 
voice is of enormous proportions with as ringing a top C as ever escaped 
human throat—the full range of nearly three octaves being from the G 
below middle C to top D. It can be coldly brilliant or rosily warm, and 
she has the art of soft singing at her finger tips. She has been compared 
with Emmy Destinn and the legendary queens of opera; she has been 
feted and praised by public and press alike. 

She was born in Oldham, elder 
child and only daughter of Charles 
Turner, an engineer, and his wife, 
Elizabeth. Like many Lancashire 
folk, the Turners were intensely 
musical, an interest which was 
inherited by Eva. As the Turner 
fortunes improved, they moved to 
Bristol where Eva grew up and 
soon made it abundantly clear that 
she wanted to be a singer and that 
nothing would stop her. 

Her father sent her to the Royal 
Academy of Music where, it would 
appear, she was considered an 
efficient, but by no means remark- 
able student. Mary Wilson and 
Edgardo and Gigia Levi were her 
tutors in singing. She also studied 
diction, harmony and the piano, 
at which it was suggested that she 
might make a name for herself ! 

In 1916, she joined the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company as a member of the 














chorus, eventually being entrusted 
with some very small parts, her first 
being the Page in ]annhduser, for 
which pains she earned an extra 
half-crown which she would screw 
into the top of her tights to keep 
them up. It was also an omen of 
progress and good luck. She also 
sang the Priestess in A/da and one 
of the Genii in The Magic Flute. 

There was something wrong, 
however. She was not satisfied 
with her voice. She asked the 
principal tenor, E. C. Hedmondt, 
to coach her. ‘I can’t teach you 
anything,’ he said, ‘ There’s your 
man!” He pointed to a stocky 
\ustralian, Albert Richards Broad, 
who had recently joined the com- 
pany im a managerial capacity. 
Richards Broad was an authority on 
voice production and had evolved 
his own particular method. He 
was also the valued friend of Hans Richter and Nellie Melba. He heard 
the girl sing, was more than slightly impressed both by her voice and 
enthusiasm, and from that time he became her coach and adviser. 

Soon Eva Turner’s voice began to rise above the chorus, notice was 
taken and before long she was singing parts like Musetta, Kate Pinkerton, 
Micaela and Nedda. 

Yet critics took not enough notice of her when the Carl Rosa made its 
periodic visits to London. After a year or two, she had made great 
strides and her repertoire included Venus and Elisabeth in Tannhduser, 
Elsa in Lohengrin, Eva in The Mastersingers, Donna Anna in Don Giovanni, 
Briinnhilde in Sieg fried, Aida, Leonora in both Fidelio and I/ Trovatore, 
Mistress Ford in The Merry Wives of Windsor, Giulietta and Antonia in 
The Tales of Hoffmann, Amelia in Un Ballo in Maschera, Thais, Santuzza, 
and, of course, Arline in The Bohemian Girl, and Maritana, which ‘ brought 
down’ houses on provincial Saturday nights. She was an established 
favourite in the provinces, but from the time that she sang Musetta with 
the Carl Rosa at Covent Garden Opera House on November 27, 1920— 
her first London appearance—to her last London visit with ‘ the Rosa’ 
in 1924, she excited no special Metropolitan comment, even though she 
sang Briinnhilde in Die Walkiire and Sieg fried, Elisabeth, Elsa and Madam 
Butterfly. ‘And she was magnificent,’ says Rosa Sieveking, for long 
the leading violinist of the Carl Rosa Company. 

But Eva Turner was entirely philosophical. For eight years, until 
1924, she worked and sang steadily with the Carl Rosa, her voice 
developing and maturing all the while. Without question, she obeyed 
Richards Broad’s every instruction. He was her selfless and devoted 





As Musetta. Photo Philip Brain 
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mentor ; he watched her from the wings and listened from every part of 
the house. Lessons and study went on daily. 

Then one night in 1924, an Italian called upon her after a performance 
of Madam Butterfly at the Scala Theatre in London. She listened with 
polite gratitude as he praised her quality and style, but she sat up and 
listened with awe when he added quietly, ‘I am a friend of Toscanini. 
You must go at once to Milan and sing for him.’ He would write a 
letter and ‘Turner would take it. Released by the Carl Rosa Company, 
she and Richards Broad went off to Milan and within the dim and for- 
bidding precincts of the Teatro alla Scala, she was received by Arturo 
Toscanini. She had memorised only one aria in Italian—the Rétorna 
Vincitor from Aida. Toscanini listened to her one song and engaged her 
on the spot to sing Freia and Sieglinde in the 1924-25 cycles ot The Ring 
at La Scala, opening on November 16, 1924, as Freia. 

Her success was immediate and her name spread rapidly throughout 
the Italian opera centres with their hypercritical public. Her new 
operatic friends, aware of Italian suspicion and coldness towards foreign 
artists, wanted her .c adopt an Italian name to match her always warm and 
almost Italianate nature. Her own name, Eva, tickled their sense of 
humour. Why not complete the paradise effect by taking Adamo as a 
surname ? Eva Adamo! But she refused and stuck to her own. Soon 
after her arrival at La Scala, Luisa Tetrazzini asked, ‘ How is it a young 
English girl like you can speak such beautiful Italian ?’ 

Eva Turner’s first Italian appearances placed her among the most 
important rising operatic singers in Europe and, as soon as the Scala 
season was over, she was chosen as the principal dramatic soprano of an 
Italian company which was taken on a tour of the chief cities of Germany. 
She sang Aida, Tosca, Leonora (I/ Trovatore) and Santuzza in Berlin, 
Dresden, Munich, Frankfurt, Breslau, Mannheim, Brunswick, Bremen, 
Baden-Baden and other towns. The emotional quality of her Tosca, 
in particular, swept audiences to their feet. She was cheered and 
applauded and not allowed to go until she had made as many as nineteen 
and twenty curtain calls. Back in Italy, she sang to new audiences, and 
then she went off to South America to sing in Buenos Aires and Rio de 
Janiero among such established stars as Claudia Muzio and Toti dal 
Monte. The Press notices of these visits show success after success. 

On her return to Italy, she added more roles to her already extensive 
repertoire and was now singing the Countess (The Marriage of Figaro), 
Leonora (La Forza del Destino), Catalani’s La Wally, La Gioconda, 
Minnie (The Gir/ of the Golden West) and Tsarina in Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
I'sar Tsaltan. She was also singing to vast audiences in the great 
Masses of Beethoven and Verdi. 

There was, however, her most celebrated role yet awaiting her—the 
name part in Giacomo Puccini’s last and greatest opera, Turandot. 
Puccini had died before completing the last act which was finished by his 
close friend, the composer Franco Alfano. It was first given at La Scala 
in 1926 and soon entered the regular Italian repertory. The music of the 
title role lies high. It calls for almost superhuman power and effort. 
Though several prime donne had essayed the role, it was Eva Turner who 
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was hailed as the ideal Turandot, not only by the Italian Press and public, 
but also by Alfano himself. 

Meanwhile, Eva Turner had built herself a delightful villa by the 
water’s edge at Brusino-Arsizio on the Lake of Lugano. This was the 
first real home of her own. It was only an hour or two away from Milan, 
and here she could relax in the garden and swim far out into the lake 
with her strong, powerful strokes which have done much to keep her 
fit and well. Here also she studied and memorised and rehearsed with 
the devoted ‘ Plum’ Broad ; and her friends from all parts of the world 
were her frequent guests, enjoying not only the entertainment provided 
by her animated personality, but revelling in the food she delighted in 
preparing, for she is a first-class cook and a meticulous housekeeper. 

About 1927, reports of Eva Turner’s phenomenal success had been 
trickling into the London newspapers. Had not her Sieglinde in 
Walkire made her the toast of Turin? Who was this English soprano, 
who, where so many had failed, was being hailed as the world’s best 
Turandot, and by no less a man than Alfano? There was something 
approaching tension in Eva Turner’s hotel suite one spring night in 1927. 
She had received a wire from London asking her to sing Turandot, 
Santuzza and Aida in the forthcoming International Season at Covent 
Garden. With some trepidation, she accepted and she set off once more 
for her homeland. En route she called at Las Palmas to sing the 
Trovatore Leonora. The curtain came down only half an hour before 
the ship was due to sail and passengers waiting on the deck were astonished 
to see a fantastically dressed figure clambering up the ship’s ladder 
immediately before the vessel moved out. It was Eva Turner in her 
Leonora costume and full make-up. There had been no time to change. 

Back in London, she began rehearsing for her Covent Garden roles. 
She was still anxious, however, 
about her reception for she had not 
forgotten the days when her voice 
was considered hardly worthy 
of notice. But anxieties proved 
groundless on the night of June 
5, 1928, when she swept up the 
great flight of stairs wielding the 
immense train which plays so great 
a part in the second act of Turandot. 
The enormous and perfectly con- 
trolled volume of her voice in the 
icy notes of the In questa reggia 
resulted in an ovation at the end 
of the act, and by the close of the 
opera she was greeted with a storm 
of applause that has seldom been 
equalled in a British theatre. A 
few days later, the Southern passion 
Left: as Briinnhilde in ‘ Siegfried.’ 
Photo E. Romeo Turin. 
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of her Santuzza brought the house 
to its feet, and after a week or so, 
she conquered completely by sing- 
ing a magnificent Aida. The Press 
was delirious in its praise and even 
the most conservative of critics paid 
her full compliment as a great artist 
possessing one of the finest drama- 
tic voices of the century. Return 
victorious... .four years after her 
one song to Toscanini, she had 
come home in triumph. 

Since that time, Eva Turner has 
toured the world. Apart from 
Milan, Rome, Naples, Turin and 
the other musical centres of Italy, 
she now visited the Chicago Civic 
Opera House and added Vienna, 
Lisbon, Athens and Copenhagen to 
the great cities, whose demands 
were to make her a bird of passage throughout her later career. To cele- 
brate the centenary of the Republic of Bolivar, she was specially invited 
by President Gomez to be guest prima donna. There were repeated returns 
to Covent Garden where she sang Sieglinde and the Siegfried Briinnhilde. 
While in Italy she was heard in the title role in Mascagni’s Isabeau, a work 
on the Lady Godiva theme which has never been heard in Britain. She 
gave a memorable performance of this in the ancient Roman arena in 
Verona in 1929 and sang it four times at the Teatro Reale in Rome, 
Mascagni himself conducting, during March and April, 1930. 

After her Ballo in Maschera at the Chicago Civic Opera House, Amelita 
Galli-Curci paid Turner her most cherished compliment— I came out 
of curiosity to hear you in just one act, but you kept me to the end.’ 
Another American adventure was singing Aida before an audience of 
30,000 in the open-air Pasadena Rose Bowl. 

She now added a memorable Agathe in Der Freischiitz to her list of 
roles sung at Covent Garden. Tragedy marred her marked success in 
this sombre opera ; a few moments after the curtain had gone up on the 
first performance on September 26, 1935, her father, to whom she was 
devoted and who was immensely proud of his famous daughter, died 
from a heart attack in the stalls. She was not told until she left the stage 
with the applause ringing in her ears. Her grief was boundless, but four 
nights later she insisted on carrying out her commitments and her first 
appearance as Amelia in Un Ballo in Maschera was greeted by a wave of 
sympathetic applause. It took all her powers of self-control to carry on. 
This was the second time in her career that such a tragedy had come to 
Eva Turner; for it was during her debut season at La Scala that she 
received news that her mother had died in England and she had to 
choose between remaining in Milan to sing and returning home; we 
know what she did, for as is often said, a great artist has no private life. 





As the Countess in * Figaro.’ 
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She repeated Un Ballo in Maschera the following year and one recalls the 
riotous outburst of applause which followed her duet with Dino Borgoli 
in the second act. The same year, being the only English prima donna 
with an international reputation, she was asked to sing the National 
Anthem with full chorus before tho Covent Garden performance on King 
George VI’s Coronation night, and on May 27, 1937, she sang Aida 
for the first time with Giovanni Martinelli as her Radames. ‘Signorina,’ 
said the veteran tenor, ‘ you can only sing like that if you have a maestro 
and study daily.” He was right ; almost every day of her life she studied 
and worked under the guidance of ‘ Plum’ Broad until his death in 1940 
at the age of 74. On the subject of work, her friends have repeatedly 
heard her say,‘ I am always a beginner and there is always so much to learn.’ 

On October 12, 1938, she reached another pinnacle at Covent Garden 
by singing Isolde for the first time in London. With the Covent Garden 
Company, she sang the role a dozen or so times during a tour of the 
provinces, visiting Liverpool, Glasgow and Edinburgh. Hers was a 
human and intensely womanly interpretation, full of lightning passion and 
with what seemed to be a new richness of tone and quality. Her 
ecstatic extinguishing of the torch in the second act thrilled everyone and 
critics commented that she might have been singing the part all her life, 
so secure was her command of every note and emotion. 

Her last London appearances in opera before the second world war 
were in the Covent Garden productions of Turandot and Aida in 1939. 
In the latter work, Beniamino Gigli was Radames. As the curtain fell 
on the third act, his delight was such that he lifted her shoulder high in 
his strong arms. 

In the early 40’s, she declined offers to sing in America. ‘ While the 
war lasts my place is here in my own country,’ she said. After the end of 
the war, in 1947, she came back to her beloved Covent Garden to be 
acclaimed as Turandot again. ‘ They had not heard a voice like that 
before,’ said a prominent member of the Opera House administration, 
as the Welsh choristers stood on their chairs to watch her as she sang 
at the first rehearsals. One of her performances during that season 
stood out above the rest. Alfano, her old friend, was in the audience 
and they had renewed their long friendship. She sang for him that 
night, and gave of her best. 

Eva Turner, honoured and acclaimed in many lands, last year returned 
to America to enter vet another phase of her career. She was the first 
woman to hold the Visiting Professorship of Voice Production in the 
Music Faculty of the University of Oklahoma. Her term was to be for 
a year, but her success was so marked that she has been asked to continue 
for another year. 

As an example of her unselfish kindness, I must quote from personal 
experience. Some vears ago, when Sir Thomas Beecham was conducting 
in Newcastle-on-Tyne, my editor expected me to interview him after the 
concert. In spite of a stern rebuff at the door of his dressing-room, 
Eva Turner, who was the soloist of the occasion, rushed me back to the 
august presence, and next day the result was given double-column space 
with bold headlines ! 
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As Turandot. Photo Maurice Seymour, Chicago 


Another incident, also in my callow youth, was when she accepted an 
invitation to accompany me to the St. James’s Theatre. I guided her 
to a celebrated haunt for supper. The food was superb and the 
wine was too. She talked with animation and charm, and I was over- 
joyed that my efforts at playing host were by way of being a success. 
The bill came and I glanced at it with studied indifference. She at once 
beckoned me to lean across the table. ‘ My dear, a/ways examine your 
bill very carefully.’ Her thought for a youthful pocket warmed my heart, 
but I regret to say I spoiled everything. I sent her home by bus! 
Salve Turner! Great artist, grand friend. 
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Gramophone Records 


ITALIAN 

L’Ekisir d’ Amore: Udite, o rustici (Neroni & Radio Italiana O.: 
Simonetto : R30019), Forza : Urna fatale del mio destino & Osello : Credo 
(Gobbi & Philharmonia: James Robertson : DB21071), A/da: Ritorna 
vincitor (Tebaldi & Suisse Romande : Erede : X326), Pagliacci : Prologue 
(Hargreaves & Philharmonia: Collingwood: English : C3995), Tosca: 
Recondita armonia & E lucevan le stelle (Conley & New SO: Royalton 
Kisch : M656), Madama Butterfly: Un bel di vedremo & Con onor muore 
(Cebotari & Vienna Phil: Prohaska: DB6940), L’ Arilesiana (Cilea) : 
Esser madre e un inferno & Riésurrezione (Alfano) : Dio pietoso (Pederzini 
& EIAR: Tansini: R30020), Marcella (Giordano) : Non conosciuto vo 
con gli amici o pur co’ sogni miei & Giordano: Serenata malinconica 
(Gigli & Orch. : Carnevali : DA1925). 

The entrance of Dulcamara, the quack doctor in L’E/isir, is more 
effective in the theatre than outside it, but even in moments of comparative 
triviality, Donizetti is never cheap. Neroni sings decently and with a 
plenitude of rather unvarying tone. There is no other complete version 
available and the record is recommended. The Forza aria, if not one of 
Verdi’s most distinguished, is still welcome on records, although Gobbi 
sings with less conviction and distinction than sometimes. His Credo 
is capable, but Bechi’s version (DB6506 special) is to be preferred. The 
Tebaldi recording shows the singer and, more important, the music at 
their respective best. Here is a singer with the simplicity, accuracy, 
distinction, command of contrast and above all of a ravishing pianissimo 
that such music demands, and her moving intensity supports the claim 
that she is Muzio’s legitimate successor. It is the best available recording 
of the aria, but Welitsch’s (LB6;5) is also in many respects excellent, and 
the majestic sweep of Eva Turner’s recording (L2050) makes it well 
worth snapping up if any copy has survived its deletion date last June. 
I don’t care at all for either the recording or the singing of the Prologue, 
but Conley’s treatment of the Tosca arias is musical and attractive. We 
have still not had records of this tenor in the music he sings best. 
Cebotari was a famous Butterfly and she sings with understanding and 
musicianship, but her handling of .Italian is awkward and the voice as 
recorded here is not always steady. One fine day has been well recorded 
by Giannini, by Joan Cross, and by Albanese, but Cebotari sings the 
death scene better than did Guerrini, though it is a pity no tenor was 
engaged for the last few bars. The aria from L’ Ar/esiana is a mass of 
unmemorable melodic phrases, and it emphasises by contrast Puccini’s 
outstanding ability to shape and to write with economy. The Alfano 
aria is slightly better. Pederzini is an artist and sings well, but if some- 
one is looking for the Arlesiana they should get Muzio’s record of it 
(LCX28 special). When I first put on Gigli’s recording of Giordano’s 
Serenata malinconica, | thought both composer and singer were caricaturing 
themselves : unfortunately, they were not. The Marcella aria is far less 
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repulsive and by no means unpleasant to listen to. It is not the same as 
the serenade once available on Parlophone sung by Gino del Signore, 
and recorded in Italy during the war by Schipa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Les Deux Aveugles de Tolédo (Méhul): Overture (Royal Phil. : 
Beecham : DB21084), Das Spitzentuch der Kénigin (J. Strauss): Sei mir 
gegriisst, du schéne Frau & Eine Nacht in Venedig: Sei mir gegriisst, du 
holdes Venezia (Lichtegg & Tonhalle, Ziirich : Reinshagen : K2368). 

Méhul was a follower and to some extent a reformer of the reformer 
Gluck. This is one of his more famous overtures, and it is an agreeable 
light-weight piece, rather pompous in character, but excellently performed 
and recorded here. The Spityentuch aria is the sort of Johann Strauss 
you think you’ve heard before: but you haven’t. The other is a much 
better piece, but it does not sound it as sung and recorded here by 
Lichtegg in a lamentably unidiomatic and pedestrian performance. This 
is not the Strauss record you are looking for. Try the duets from 
sine Nacht in Venedig sung by Schoene and Wittrisch on EG2166 
(HMV special). 


Book Reviews 


The Story of an Orchestra by Boyd Neel. (Vox Mundi. tos. 6d.) 

When I first began to take an interest in music and to think of buying 
gramophone records, I remember that I already had it firmly impressed on 
my mind that the name of Boyd Neel was synonymous with quality. 
I longed for ages to possess the records of the Handel Concerti Grossi 
and when I finally was able to do so they fully lived up to their reputation. 
It seems odd that something one has treated as a standard for what seems 
so long should in point of fact be not yet twenty years old: it is odder 
still when one reads the full story of the orchestra as told by its founder 
and conductor with its record of enterprise, disappointment and 
achievement. 

One associates the name of Boyd Neel with eighteenth century string 
music, with first performances, with Benjamin Britten and the ‘ Frank 
Bridge Variations,’ with excellently built programmes, with the 
Brandenburg Concerti, but not customarily with opera. All the same, it 
will not come as much ofa surprise to anyone who has heard this conductor 
broadcast on an operatic subject to learn that the orchestra actually took 
part in the very first performance given at Glyndebourne, where in 1934 
it collaborated before the season began with Frederick Woodhouse’s 
* Intimate Opera ’ to make a public test of the acoustics of the new house. 
In itself this would be reason enough to account for a mention in OPERA : 
anyone who reads this modest and clearly-written book will not hesitate 
to supply other reasons for themselves. 


The Complete Opera Book by Gustav Kobbé. (Putnam. 30s.) 
So many people must by now be familiar with Kobbé’s lovable 
introduction to opera that it is unkind to grudge a reprint of it to those 
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who are unlucky enough not to possess it already. However, I must 
echo other reviewers in complaining that the book in its present form is 
unsatisfactory, and that the additions to Kobbé’s original narrative turn 
the whole thing into a patchwork. Worse than that, the two writers 
who, in the words of the publisher, ‘. . . have endeavoured to confine 
themselves to facts rather than to intrude their personal opinions upon a 
work which should stand as a monument to Mr. Kobbé’s musical know- 
ledge and convictions’, have carried reticence to a point at which it is 
indistinguishable from dullness (and that is the last thing of which one 
would accuse Kobbé). Works which Kobbé did not write about have 
been added, but in so drab a fashion that no reader could be blamed for 
supposing them not worth his attention. 

For the next reprint, let us have a collaboration, please, between 
Kobbé, whose views are still fresh and vigorous more than thirty years 
after his death, and someone sufficiently enthusiastic and self-effacing 
to re-arrange all the material and re-write such of it as was not from 
Kobbé’s pen. 

The Victor Book of Operas by Louis Biancolli and Robert Bagar. (Simon 
and Schuster, New York. 28s.) 

The chief fascination of this in many respects admirable publication 
has always been its variety of excellent photographs of all periods and 
all types. The stories of operas in the American repertory are also told 
in fair detail, but there is less to admire in their telling than in the 
illustrations of the book. It is a pity that this new edition seems to be 


relying, like the Kobbé, on its past success, and that some of the photos 
are reproduced with an almost unparalleled lack of clarity. Let us hope 
they will be refreshed or dropped in the next edition. H. 


News 


Great Britain 

The premiere of The Corn King, a ritual opera by Brian Easdale, will be 
given at the New Paddington Hall Theatre, Queensway, W.2 for five 
nights commencing Tuesday, November 21. The text by Naomi 
Mitchison is an episode from her book of the same name and depicts 
an ancient Scythian harvest ritual. Decor and costumes are by Judith 
Messel, production by Rudolph Messel and the work will be conducted 
by Charles Brill. 


America 

Our New York correspondent writes : 

The Opera Department of the BERKSHIRE MUSIC CENTRE, of which 
Serge Koussevitzky is the Director, not only gives young singers a much 
needed opportunity to appear in full scale opera productions, but it also 
introduces new works to the American scene and revives neglected 
works and little known scores. It was here that Peter Grimes and 
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Albert Herring received their United States premiéres. This vear’s 
feature was Ibert’s Roi d’ Yverét, also an American first performance, and 
given in the presence of the composer. The work’s strength lies in its 
charming and witty music ; its weakness in the too long libretto in which 
too little happens to sustain the listener’s interest. The production under 
the musical direction of James Popper and staged by Cowles Strickland 
was far above expectations, considering the short time for its preparation 
and the inexperience of the youthful cast. 

Other productions at tne Festival were Mozart’s Finta G/ardiniera, 
Lukas Foss’s entertaining trifle The Jumping Frog, and Puccini’s Gianni 
Schicchi. The latter was sheer delight, a performance worthy of any 
first rate opera house. The production by Sarah Caldwell was a master- 
piece of wit, grace and humour ; and the young singers became seasoned 
veterans. Mac Morgan as Schicchi was vocally and histrionicaily out- 
standing, and among the many fine young voices that of the soprano 
\dele Addison was deeply impressive (Koussevitzky chose her for his 
great performance of the B minor Mass). In all a very rewarding 
enterprise, which ought not to be confined to six short weeks, but should 
be a year round national institution. 

Rudolph Bing’s first season at THE METROPOLITAN opened on 
November 6 with a new production of Don Carlos with Delia Rigal, 
Fedora Barbieri, Jussi Bjérling, Robert Merrill and Cesare Siepi. 
Stiedry conducted and the production was by Margaret Webster. 
This was followed by a revival of Der Fliegende Hollander in which 
Hotter made his North American debut. Other singers new to the 
Metropolitan will include Silveri, Nikolaidi and de los Angeles. Alberto 
Erede and Fausto Cleva will be in charge of the Italian operas ; Bruno 
Walter will return to conduct Fide/io with Flagstad ; Helen Traubel will 
sing her first Marschallin ; and there will be a production in English of 
Die Fledermaus with Welitsch as Rosalinde, conducted by Reiner. 

The sAN FRANCISCO season introduced to North American audiences 
Renata Tebaldi (Aida, Desdemona, Countess), del Monaco (Radames, 
Chenier, des Grieux), Sigurd Bjérling (Kurwenal, Jokanaan, Amfortas). 
Vinay sang his first Tristan to Flagstad’s Isolde, and Nikolaidi sang 
\mneris, her first stage role in the U.S.A. Jonel Perlea, Fausto Cleva 
and Paul Breisach were the conductors. 


Argentine 


The first performance at the TEATRO COLON BUENOS AIRES Of Janacek’s 


Jenufa on July 1 was well received, reports our Argentine correspondent, 


Margarete Klose in the part of the Sexton’s widow being outstanding. 
Tiana Lemnitz sang the title part; Dermota was Klemen, Suthaus was 
Stewa, and Josef Hermann the Mill Foreman. Karl BGhm gavea very 
good account of the difficult score. A new Otello was heard in the person 
of Mario del Monaco, who achieved unexpected heights in Dio! Mi 
potevi scagliar. The Argentine soprano Delia Rigal was the Desdemona, 
offering her best work of the season ; but the Iago of Carlos Guichandut 
was disappointing. The excellent producer was Giinther Rennert from 
Hamburg ; Antonino Votto conducted. 
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Italy 

J. J. Jarvis sends the following report of the season at the VERONA 
ARENA : 

During my brief stay in Verona I was able to hear performances of 
I Pescatori di Perle and La Forza del Destino. In the first of these two 
operas, Giuseppe di Stefano as Nadir was in excellent form, a thrilling 
voice used with intelligence and a rare sense of style. His performance 
was marred only by a tendency on two occasions to sing flat. Silveri 
was a powerful Zurga and in better voice than I have heard him for a long 
time. Liana Grani was a competent if uninspired Leila. 

The first performance of La Forza del Destino with Gigli aroused as 
much enthusiasm among the local inhabitants as did his first post-war 
appearances in London. The huge audience which even surged onto the 
stage was particularly noisy and Oliviero de Fabritiis was compelled to 
stop the orchestra during the overture and recommence. The noise, 
however, continued and the whole of Act I was performed against a 
background of bickering and shouting. Gigli was in good voice and 
proved again that he need not retire at present. Adriana Guerrini has 
the right type of voice for Leonora and sang well, but still has some 
difficulty with her lower register. Silveri’s Don Carlo was perhaps a 
little too good natured but was sung with great intensity and richness 
of tone. Andrea Mongelli endowed the part of Padre Guardiano with 
just the right amount of weight and solemnity ; and the usual comic 
relief was expertly provided by the Melitone of Ferdinando Corena. 

The other operas for the season were Mefistofele (Tebaldi, Sacchi, 
Prandelli, Mongelli: Questa), Die Walkare (Nicolai, Sacchi, Amadini, 
Penno, Pasero, Feliciati: Molinari-Pradelli) and Bohéme (Rina Gigli, 
Conley: Gigli for one performance). 


Sweden 

The 1949-50 opera season at the ROYAL OPERA, STOCKHOLM—the first 
under the general management of Joel Berglund—included the 
Scandinavian premiére of Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler in the early 
spring. Sigurd Bjérling was very successful in the title part, Brigit 
Nilsson was the Ursula, Conny Soderstrom the Hans Schwalb, and 


Design for ‘La Forza del Destino’ at Verona, by Labo-Tomba 
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Sven Nilsson the Riedlinger: Her- 
bert Sandberg conducted. There 
was also a revival of Manon Lescaut 
(the first for more than fifteen 
years), with the Danish soprano 
Edith Oldrup in the title part, and 
Einar Andersson as des Grieux. 
Victoria de los Angeles was heard 
as Mimi and Marguerite, and 
Blanche Thebom (the American 
mezzo-soprano of Swedish parent- 
age) was heard as Dalila to the 
Samson of Svanholm and as Bran- 
gaene in a Tristan performance 
with Brita Hertzberg as Isolde. 
Berglund himself has not sung a 
great deal, but besides Sachs at 
the beginning of the season his 
roles have included the Mozart 
Figaro and Athanael in Thais, 
with Hjordis Schymberg in the Renata Tebaldi as Desdemona. 

title part. Photo Roger Wood 


Correspondence 


To the Editor, OPERA. 
Sir, 

As the ‘ other eater ot the Aix pudding’ mentioned by my friend 
William Mann in his excellent article on ‘ Festival Opera’ I should like 
to say how very much I disagree with his views on the programme 
of the 1950 Aix Festival. 

According to Mr. Mann, the latter lends itself to the following criticisms: 

(a) It had box office rather than aesthetic designs. 

(b) It breathed ... rankly the breath of well savoured dust. 

(c) Don Giovanni had already been done in 1949. 

To (a) the answer is only too easy. Losses of well over five figures 
have marked each of the first three years of the Festival. Only the un- 
bounded enthusiasm of Mr. Bigonnet, the General Manager, has allowed 
the Festival to go on. But nobody knows how long he—or the Casino 
which he manages as well—will be able to carry the baby. 

Box office concern leads us directly to lack of aesthetic design and to 
(b) the ‘rank breath of well savoured dust.’ Rank, the breath of 
Vivaldi’s Dramma per Musica—I/ Giustino, of his Gloria ; rank, the breath 
of Italian sacred music from Palestrina to Pizzetti, of Monteverdi’s 
Orfeo, of Bach, Mozart, Bartok, or of that concert of Bel Canto, featuring 
excerpts from Bellini, Rossini, Verdi, and Donizetti’s operas! And 
how indeed have Messiaen’s Turangalila symphony, or Poulenc’s Piano 
Concerto (both composed within the last two years and never before 
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performed in Europe), or Auric’s Le Peintre et son Modéle (first concert 
performance) had time to get old and musty ? 

We now come to (c) and to the accusation of damnable repetition. 
It would need all the knowledge of my learned friend H. D. Rosenthal to 
point out the constant repetition of works in a// festivals. Such repeti- 
tions are quite unavoidable, moreover, if the production is as good as 
that of the Don Giovanni we saw at Aix (1 would not risk speaking of the 

\ix Don Giovanni’), it would have been a real tragedy to scrap it after 
only five or six performances. And, after all, provided one new work is 
added every year (which is the case at Aix) what harm is there in repeti- 
tion as such ? 

Let us now see whether, according to Mr. Mann’s standards, Aix 
qualifies for the title of Festival. 

(a) Syllabus (must have individuality)—Yes. 

(b) Works (not to be billed each year and to be outside standard 

repertory)—No. 

(c) Atmosphere (different)—Yes. 

(d) Audience (intent and critical)—Yes. 

(e) Performance (first-rate)—Yes for opera : for concerts, yes and no, 

(f) Rehearsals (many)—Yes (about 50 for Don Giovanni, 30 for Cosi). 

(g) Production (to realise composer’s intentions)—Yes. 

(h) Aim (supplying memorable artistic experiences)— Yes. 

Eight ayes, three noes : quite an honourable result. With only one 
event every evening, Aix is indeed a modest festival—modest but 
delightful—and | sincerely hope therefore that next year’s recipe will 
persuade Mr. Mann to taste—not indeed the pudding—but the ‘ souper 
fin,’ which is what it really is. Yours faithfully, 

Tony Mayer. 
To the Editor, opERA. 
Sir, 

Inasmuch as wet blanket is an unpleasing role, | am glad that Tony 
Mayer has been able to report the success and charm of the Aix Festival: 
but I would like briefly to enlarge on my remarks, in the September issue 
of OPERA, @ propos that festival. 

First | would emphasize that it was the syllabus I was criticizing, not 
the realization of that syllabus, and that I was applying standards of an 
ideal nature. 

Aix has presumably permanent intentions for its festival and will be 
concerned to offer each year a unique type of artistic experience. By 
these standards its syllabus for 1950 seemed to me to lack something. 
[I did not feel drawn to travel even to Provence, though I love Mozart’s 
music as well as that of our French contemporaries. What turned my 
feelings in this direction ? 

For one thing, where was the festival’s individuality—if not just in 
the enticing sphere of situation? Was it Mozart? Then let us by all 
means have Don Giovanni and Cosi (remembering, if the production is 
successful, to give Mozart the credit for its success, and not Aix who 
were merely shrewd in engaging a talented producer—that is why I snort 
at talk about ‘the Aix Don Giovanni’); let us have the C major piano 
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concerto—we weren’t told on the brochure which one—the clarinet 
concerto, the 39th symphony, and then let us have something rather less 
riveted to the beaten track since it is a festival. But perhaps it was a 
festival of modern French music? A festival is just the place for a 
symphony by Messiaen, if we can be really sure many people want to hear 
it. There were three concerts of French music—but what were Bach 
and Monteverdi doing in the syllabus then? There didn’t seem to be 
a consistent theme running through these programmes. 

Lovers of Vivaldi and Monteverdi will have been glad to hear the two 
concerts given to their music but I wondered why only excerpts of 
I/ Giustino were offered and why Orfeo was performed en oratorio. Has a 
concert of operatic excerpts a logical place in any of these schemes ? 

As far as damnable repetition is concerned, my complaints were based 
on ideal festival planning. All festivals repeat to some extent but it is 
why they repeat what that matters. If Aix is going to bea Mozart festival, 
then let us hear Don Giovanni and Cosi there more than once; but it 
has as yet expressed no such concrete intentions, and an annual 
repertory is surely only acceptable when the festival is monothematic, 
as at Bayreuth or Glyndebourne. 

Tony Mayer has shewn that there was much attractive and unusual 
music to be heard, which makes me wish to retract the half of what I 
wrote about dusty programmes—but the other half of the syllabus could 
still have been arranged in such a way as to offer something more 
recherché and something more appreciably logical in its attractions. 
Yours faithfully, William Mann. 


Opera Diary 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC (July 12) and opERA stupDIo (July 21). 

With the rapid growth of both creation and production of opera 
during the last few years, the education of the young for the musical 
stage has become a paramount concern. Enterprise in this field which 
promises well for the future has recently been shown by the Royal 
Academy of Music and by the Opera Studio. Mr. Thatcher, the principal 
of the former, had the brilliant idea of letting his students give a perform- 
ance of A/bert Herring. The young singers immediately grasped their 
opportunity. They felt that the music to Benjamin Britten’s comic 
opera was their own affair, and worked with an enthusiasm and sang 
with a gusto rarely to be met in students’ performances. Some critical 
voices protested that this was too heavy a task for beginners. I don’t 
agree. I do not believe that A/bert Herring is more difficult to sing than, 
say, Figaro, and the contemporary subject has the advantage of being 
congenial to the feeling of young people who could play, as it were, 
themselves, instead of impersonating remote characters. It was not 
to be expected that everybody would be equal to his task, but there was 
some excellent singing and a fairly reasonable production. Any perform- 
ance of a complete opera severely taxes the staying power of beginners, 
yet high spirits remained till the end and both stage and audience enjoyed 
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themselves enormously. There were four performances with alternating 
casts, conducted by Myers Foggin and Bryan Balkwill. 

The Opera Studio has for the time being to make do with lesser means, 
and it has neither stage nor orchestra. Its very able management 
concentrates on essentials. Founded only two years ago, the purpose 
of the Studio is to prepare young singers for the professional stage, in 
general after they have finished their musical studies. To my knowledge 
it is the only school which pursues this aim in the right way. In Adbert 
Herring, for all the enterprise of the production, the acting was un- 
satisfactory because few of the performers knew how to carry themselves, 
or what to do with their hands while singing. One should not blame 
them as long as the average professional does not do much better. The 
Opera Studio, on the other hand, has in Joan Cross a principal who is 
both a great operatic singer and a great teacher, an artist who not only 
thoroughly knows the exigencies of the musical stage but is its ideal 
exponent. In opera the dramatic and lyrical elements, actions and 
emotions, are entirely resolved in musical sound. Music is the atmo- 
sphere of opera and nothing should happen on the stage that is not 
implied in the music. When Joan Cross appears on the scene her 
performance is so complete because, quite apart from her singing, her 
poise and movement are always within the music and not added from 
outside. As a teacher she has a unique way of imparting this vital 
principle to her pupils. The performance of the second act of Figaro 
by the Opera Studio, without scenery and with piano accompaniment 
only, was nevertheless enjoyable, because the characters had something 
of this completeness. The ensembles were well studied and there 
were promising voices, but the main thing was that the singers 
had been taught to move as the music demands and to remain quietly in 
a fitting attitude rather than act too much. The result was a rare 
achievement with beginners : the performance had style. 

A prerequisite is of course that the singers gain firm control of their 
bodies. The Opera Studio is devoting much time to the preliminary 
stages of loosening the muscles and to studies in miming with and 
without musical accompaniment. For the more advanced students there 
are special movement classes, led by Maria Fedro, late of the Kurt Jooss 
Ballet. However, it is not ballet dancing that they are being taught, 
but how to move the body freely and naturally according to music of 
changing character and expression. Here is bging laid the foundation 
of operatic acting. We saw the performance of an operatic fragment 
The Judgement of Paris, written specially for the Opera Studio’s purposes 
by Martin Penny, who is a member of the musical staff. The well known 
classical subject lends itself to stylised presentation and lyrical treatment 
of the voices. During their cantilenas the singers kept moving, and 
had the difficult task of often developing a gesture very slowly. It was 
an impressive study in the synchronisation of physical and musical 
movement. On the professional stage the producer has rarely the time— 
or the ability—to devote himself to such all-important details. The skill 
which the young singers acquire at the Opera Studio is therefore an 
essential gift on their way towards an artistic career. Erwin Stein. 
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Date | COVENT GARDEN SADLER'S WELLS | CARL ROSA 
November 
Mon. 27 mn Figaro Butterfly 
Tues. 28 Rigoletto Barber of Seville (1) Barber of Seville 
Wed. 29 Boheme Ballet Traviata 
Thur. 30 Carmen Boheme Faust 
Fri. Dec.! sin Lohengrin Barber of Seville Cavalleria ; Pagliacci 
Sat. 2 (matinee) Ballet Butterfly 
Sat. 2(evening)| Traviata Cavalleria ; Pagliacci Carmen 
(AT NOTTINGHAM) 
December 
Mon. Dutchman Barber of Seville Carmen 
Tues. 5 Manon Ballet Rigoletto 
Wed. 6 Rosenkavalier Fledermaus Boheme 
Thur. 7 Trovatore Barber of Seville Barber of Seville 
Fri. 8 ssi Figaro Faust Cavalleria ; Pagliacci 
Sat. 9(matinee) = Ballet Butterfly 
Sat. 9 (evening) Manon Boheme aust 
(AT BOLTON) 
December End of Autumn Tour 
Mon. Ii wai Tosca Carmen 
Tues. 12 Butterfly Ballet 
Wed. 13 Boheme Barber of Seville 
Thur. 14 Boris Faust 
Fri. 15 ‘i Rosenkavalier Don Giovanni 
Sat. 16 (matinee) —_ Ba'let 
Sat. 16 (evening) Lohengrin Barber o. Seville 
December 
Mon. 18 — Aida Don Giovanni 
Tues. 19 Boheme Ballet 
Wed. 20 Traviata Bartered Bride 
Thur. 21 Queen of Spades (!) Barber of Seville 
Fri. 22 sin Dutchman Carmen 
Sat. 23 (matinee) Ballet 


Sat 23 (evening) 


Queen of Spades 


Fledermaus 





December 
Mon. 25 — 
Tues. 26 


Wed. 27 


Thur. 28 
Fri. 29 


Sat. 30 (matinee) 


Sat. 30 (evening) 


Tosca 
Butterfly 


Fidelio 
Boheme 


Queen of Spades 


Bartered Bride (mat.) 
Ballet (evening) 
Ballet (matinee) 
Boheme (evening) 
Carmen 

Faust 

Ballet 

Don Giovanni 








January 
Mon. | 
Tues. 2 
Wed. 3 
Thur. 4 
Fr’. 5 


Sat. 6 (matinee) 
Sat. 6 (evening) 


Dutchman 
Trovatore 
Traviata 
Rosenkavalier 
Aida 


Magic Flute 








Traviata 

Ballet 
Fledermaus 
Barber of Seville 
Don Giovanni 
Ballet 

Bartered Bride 








B.B.C. OPERA BROADCASTS 
Dec. | and 4 Turandot. 
Dec. !17and 19 Iphigenie en Tauride. 


Dec. 22 


. Leonore (Beethoven). 
Dec. 26-Jan.2 Ring des Nibelungen (La Scala, recording). 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
Les Troyens a Carthage 


(Munich Radio Recording). 


Nov. 29 - Dec. 2 











Back numbers of OPEn.. - 


FEBRUARY Vol. 1 No. 1. Contents include illustrated articles on ‘ Salome’ 
at Covent Garden by The Earl of Harewood ; Four opinions on ‘ The Olympians ° 
(Neville Cardus, Harold Rosenthal, Arthur Notcutt, Richard Buckle); Joan Cross 
by Channell Hardy ; ‘ Hugh the Drover’ by Steuart Wilson ; articles on Benjamin 
Britten’s Operas by Erwin Stein ; * Angélique * by Edward Renton and The Accademia 
Chigiana by Erich Alport ; illustrated reviews of C armen, Peter Grimes, Let’s Make 
An Opera, The Little Sweep, Boris Godounov, The Magic Flute, Lohengrin, F alstaff, 
Der Rosenkavalier etc. ; drawings by Keith Vaughan and over 40 photographs. 


APRIL Vol. 1 No. 2. Contents include illustrated articles on The Italian Opera 
Season (La Scala, Milan : The Earl of Harewood, Teatro deil’ Opera, Rome and Teatro 
San Carlo, Naples: Harold Rosenthal); The Neglect of Tchaikovsky by Desmond 
Shawe-Taylor; Karl Rankl by Adolf Aber; Tosca’s Golden Jubilee by Harold 
Rosenthal ; Tosca in Vienna by Peter Lafite ; reviews of Faust, Madama Butterfly, 
Angélique, The Husband On The Mat, La Traviata, mostly illustrated ; drawings 
by John Minton and 30 photographs. 


JUNE Vol. 1 No. 3. Contents include illustrated articles on Kirsten Flagstad 
by Bernard Miles ; Wagner and the Ring by Neville Cardus ; From Perfect Wagnerite 
to Imperfect Anti-Wagnerite by Frederick Goldbeck ; The Castrati by Alan Yorke- 
Long ; articles on The Artistic Testament of Richard Strauss ; Noél Eadie ; illustrated 
reviews of La Bohéme, I Pagliacci, Gianni Schicchi ; also reviews of The Snow Maiden, 
Il Tabarro, The Immortal Hour; reproductions of drawings by Aubrey Beardsley 
and more than 20 photographs. 


AUGUST Vol. 1 No. 4. Contents include illustrated articles on Milhaud’s 
‘Bolivar’ by Tony Mayer; The Florence Festival ; Hofmannsthal as a Librettist by 
Hugo F. Garten; Carl Ebert by Elizabeth Carson; illustrated reviews of Hugh the 
Drover, Manon, Beggar’s Opera and Gotterdammerung; also reviews of opera in 
America, France, Germany, Ireland, Italy and Switzerland ; London Opera Club, Carl 
Rosa Opera, Aldeburgh Festival, etc.; drawings by Milein Cosman and 24 photographs. 


SEPTEMBER Vol.1 No.5. Contents include illustrated articles on the festivals 
at Prague, Holland, Glynd¢ebourne and Munich; Sena Jurinac by the Earl of Harewood; 
Six Scala Singers by Harold Rosenthal; and The Amateur in Opera by Richard Law ; 
reviews of The English Opera Group’s production of The Beggar’s Opera and Intimate 
Opera’s productions at the Mercury Theatre; 27 photogr aphs and reports of opera 
productions all over the world. 


Obtainable price 2/- each plus 2d. postage from: OPERA, 132/4 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 





This is something of aa ADVENTURE. Reading OPERA and BALLET as we 
do from cover to cover at each issue, we have noticed how the advertisements 
are closely related to their contexts. To break in with a suggestion that a 
BARKER Loudspeaker is the best medium through which to re-create in e ar 
and mind the authentic likeness of voice and music seems almost a sacrilege 
But when we remember that so many of our musicianly friends who do not 
know a kilocycle from a condenser, and so many of your technical colleagues 
who cannot distinguish a bar from a semi-breve, unanimously agree that the 
sounds our 148a and 150 units produce are most natural and pleasing. we take 
courage. So here we are! Drop usa line for further information. 


BARKER NATURAL SOUND REPRODUCERS BCM/AADU, LONDON, W.C.1. 











Kindly mention Orera when communicating with advertisers 
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